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In his first report to the President, the 
Senate, and the House of Representatives on prob- 
lems of demobilization and reconversion, James F. 
Byrnes described the remarkable progress we have 
made inorganizing and producing for war. He said, 
"We could not have accomplished so much inso little 
time if we had not had an over-all plan and purpose 
into which each of these measures fitted." The 
over-all purpose was there, admittedly. It was to 
win the war as quickly as possible and at the least 
cost of men. But to attribute the success of our 
purpose to an over-all plan is to forget the whole 
series of more o less unrelated projects, of move- 
ments forward and backward, of trial and error, 
and, in the early days, of grudging cooperation. 

There were many plans made by many people, 
but they were never unified. They worked because 
we are the richest country in the world and could 
afford what we needed, and were willing to spend 
unstintingly and even towaste unstintingly to have 
it. What other country could have changed its 
mind so many times onwar goods and still have pro- 
duced our astonishing totals of supplies? Because 
of our tremendous resources, we were able to make 
mistakes. No one will deny the mistakes, nor will 
anyone deny the magnitude of the job we have done. 
The job could have been done more effectively and 
with less waste if there had been a national plan 
prior to the working out of the details, rather 
than as a result of a gathering of details or of 
individual projects. As I write these notes, we 
still have nonational plan for the use of manpower. 

Beardsley Ruml in his address before the Chi- 
cago Building Congress inMarch made the statement, 
"The whole is greater than the sum of its parts, 
and many a bad cake has been made with a number of 
good ingredients." 

We have long since reached the point where a 
national plan for reconversion is needed. To cite 
just one case, what is our program for the dis- 
posal of war plants? The crisis is moving rapidly 









A | being discharged from the shipyards. 





down upon us. Unemployment on a fairly large scale 
,bas already started in Oregon. Men and women are 
The homeward 
move of migrants has started. In July it will be 
@ore extreme when certain contracts are completed. 
The same thing will happen in other West Coast 
Cities. Yesterday I heard that one of Chicago's 
large war plants had laid off 5,000 employees. 















NEEDED: A NATIONAL PLAN FOR RECONVERSION 


Are we going to continue to muddle along until the 
crisis is upon us, or are we going to do something 
about it now? 

The need for a total plan is clearly realized 
by William Haber, Director for Manpower, Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion, who, writing 
in the American Political Science Review in Decem. 
ber, 1944, said, "It is important to . identify the 
several aspects of reconversion as different as— 
pects of one general problem. A piecemeal approach 
leads nowhere. An adequate program must represent 
an integrated and unified plan dealing with recon- 
version as a single problem. The cancellation of 
war contracts, the disposal of government-owned 
plants and surplus property, the handling of pro- 
duction cutbacks, the release of workers from war 
jobs, and the revival of civilian production are 
but different segments of this single problem. The 
centralization in one agency of responsibility for 
the formulation od plans and methods is more likely 
to produce a comprehensive and unified pattern. 
Recent legislation establishing an Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion is a step in that 
direction, although a bold congressional mandate 
for a positive program for reconversion was not 
included in the law." 

Recently I had lunch with a former member of 
ASPO. Some years ago be had directed the activities 
of a county planning agency in Oregon. He is now 
a regional representative of the War Manpower Com- 
mission on the West Coast. He sees the problems 
already piling up and the appalling tragedy which 
faces that part of the country. He knows the prob- 
lems of the West Coast cannot be solved by the West 
Coast states alone; they are too definitely tied 
up with the national economy and with a national 
conversion program. This man thought that the Amer- 
ican Society of Planning Officials ought to have a 
national conversion program. I was flattered by the 
compliment, but the jobis far too big for us. The 
national conversion program must be directed by the 
national government, and it will take the best 
brains in the United States, working in harmony, 
to develop and integrate it. The need could not 
be more clearly stated than as set forth by Dr. 
Haber. We won't get anywhere by calling our pres- 
ent disorganized and unrelated programs an "over- 
all plan." The job of integration remains to be 
done; the mandate still remains to be given. (NHB) 








BY-PASSES ARE STILL NEEDED 


"In looking over the News Letter for March, 
1945, I find on Page 27 a discussionof a new tech- 
nigue for determining travel habits. It appears 
to me that in working out the chart, based upon 
population groups of cities, a number of very im 
portant factors have been omitted. 

"It seems to me that the size of a given city 
would have far less to do with the traffic through 
or around that city than would the more fundamental 
factors of relationship toadjoining cities, whether 
the city under investigation is between two larger 
cities or whether it is the lergest town in its 
trade area, also the factor of transcontinental, 
federal or main state highways. Of course the 
chart may be accurate for an average of all the 
cities but at the same time it seems to me that 
all factors having any bearing whatever should be 
taken into account in the investigation of any city. 

"I know a number of very small towns where by- 
passes are eminently satisfactory and relieve the 
towns of congestion and unwanted traffic. I also 
know of small towns where it is vitally necessary 
that through traffic be routed through the town. 
The point I am trying to make is that it is the 
characteristics of the town itself that determine 
as to whether bypassing is desirable, and I do not 
believe it is wise to draw conclusions for or 
against bypassing from size alone." 


-D.R. Shearer. Johnson City (fenn.) Plannine Coma. 





"In the March News Letter, page 27, column 2, 
discussing 'New Technique Determines Travel Habits,' 
the statementis made, 'As illustrated below, it ap- 
pears that the construction of by-passes around any 
but the smallest cities is usually unjustifiable.’ 
I think that it is not as simple as that, and that we 
should wait for a break-down of the classification 
and nature of the traffic before makinga conclusion. 

"In several cities where I have been making some 
observations on traffic, the through traffic consists 
to a large extent at present of heavy interstate 
trucking, and innormal times, of tourist or through 
auto travel, which is also impatient of speed andi safe- 
ty regulations, particularly inresidence districts. 

"We made a survey on a Saturday in one small 
highway town where w found that 90 per cent of the 
traffic went on through and 10 per cent stopped, 
every driver of which was personally known to our 
local enumerators, and thus only the local area 
people made stops. This bears out the comment in 
the article, but draws attention to the fact that 
practically all through traffic is just what it 
says it is, and while in cities of 100,000 to 5300,- 
000, it may make up only 19 per cent of the traffic 
count, the nature of it is such that we do not want 
it on our city streets. It is largely responsible 
for the undesirability of property on major thor 
oughfares for residential use and for many problems 
of safety and congestion. 

"I think there has been a tendency among the 
new cless of ‘planning analysts' to put too much 
dependence on the quantity of statistics and not 
enough on the quality of statistics. . ." 


-H. 0. Whittemore. University of Michican, Anndrbor. 
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ANNUAL MEETING POSTPONED 


The annual Meeting of the American Society 
of Planning Officials, scheduled for April 50, 
May 1-2 in New York City, has been postponed, 
This does not mean cancellation. A meeting or 
meetings of some kind will take place later in 
the year. 











MIAMI WANTS PARKS IN NEW SUBDIVISIONS 


At a recent meeting of the Miami City Planning 
Board, a resolution was adopted recommending that a 
study be instituted to determine the feasibility of 
requiring by law that all future subdividers grant 
@ percentage of land for the use of parks and play- 
grounds. The resolution was inspired by comments 
of one of the Board members, Miss Manley, to the 
effect that in 94 months Miami and Dade County had 
approved 16 subdivision plats, comprising 512 acres 
and 960 individual lots or plots, which have a po- 
tential population of over 53500 persons. Since the 
end of the period of 94 months (July 1944), 18 new 
additional subdivision plats have been approved. In 
all, there willbe accommodations for 6500 persons. 

"In every case," said Miss Manley, "these 
plats were submitted with streets and lots to the 
point of saturation. . .Twenty-five years ago this 
kind of subdividing was called development. Under 
today's more enlightened approach to commnity wel- 
fare and individual responsibility, this kind of 
subdividing can only be called exploitation. .. 
Can you imagine a town of 6500 population without 
allowance for schools or playgrounds or parks?" 


NOVEL ZONING PROPOSALS FOR BRISBANE 


We are showing below the first page ofa table 
of zones proposed for the city of Brisbane, Aus- 
tralia. Note that this table lists the things that 
may be done, things that may be permitted, things 
that must be advertised, and things that may not 
be done. It refers to a series of lists. The list 
of home occupations is divided into two classifica- 
tions. In the first are some 50 occupations, rang- 
ing all the way from basket weaving through masseurs, 
to watch repairers. In the second category are 64 
occupations, including boot repairers, carpenters, 
dog kennels, film developing, furriers, hand laun- 
dries, hand printers, saddlers, etc. ASPO member 
R. A. McInnis, formerly city planner of Brisbane, 
writes that the zoning scheme covers an area of 
575 square miles, with a populationof over 850,000. 


i 2 2 4 6 








Things that may be ‘Things that must | Things that may 
Lone Map ‘Things that may be done permitted be advertised not be done 
1. Resid. Outer Single family dwellings Special Buildings (List B) Boarding houses | Advertisement 
ential «Edge Home Occupations (List C) Dwellings to be converted to) Flats, Tenements Hoardings 
A Yellow in single family dwellings | boarding houses—not Shops (List M) All buildings of 
only tenements Mines and more than three 
Private Recreation Mome Occupations (List D)| Quarries stories tu height 
(List A) and in dwellings other than Al! uses of butidings 
Limit of height two stories single family (List C) and land not in- 
Pw Uulities | | cluded tn Columas 
~detached Dvweilings— 2. Send¢ 
hot to exceed the maximum | 
density of houses permis-| 
Limit of height Unree stories 
2 Resid- Yellow Bingle and Multiple Special Butidings (List B) Shops (List M) Adverusement 
Pamily and Gemi-detached Public Utilities |Mines & Quarries  Hoardings 
dwellings Home Occupations (List D) ‘All uses of buildings 
Boarding houses. Tenements and in dwellings other than land not is- 
Home Occupations (List C) single family (List C) cluded tn Columns 
in single family Gwedings Buildings of more than three 2, Sandé 


ony stories in height 
Private Recreation (List A) 

Limit of height three 
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ALFRED BETTMAN 


At a memorial meeting forAlfred Bettman, held 
in Cincinnati on March 26, John Lord O'Brien, a 
classmate of Alfred Bettman, delivered a very mov- 
ing address. The opening puragraph follows: 

"William James begins one of his best known 
essays with the title, 'What Makes A Life Signifi- 
cant.' The life-long activities of Alfred Bett- 
gan in the public interest provide at least one 
adequate answer to that searching question. In 
a very special sense his career presents a study 
in The Life Significant. We are assembled here 
tonight not so much in a spirit of mourning or 
sadness as to rejoice in the record achieved by 
atruly great private citizen. alfred Bettman 
chose to live a life filled with responsibility: 
his career was one of long and unselfish service 
to his fellow men: he made substantial and last- 
ing contributions in dealing with some of the 
most acute social problems of our time. Despite 
his modesty and quiet ways, this self-effacing 
individual demonstrated that in America great and 
abiding satisfactions are within the reach of 
every intelligent citizen if he will but devote 
some of his best thought afid effort to the im 
provement of that part of the world in which he 
moves. He was not given to expansive or senten- 
tious talk. He believed in the power of intelli- 
gence and the supremacy of principle. One of his 
chief distinguished characteristics was that he 
avoided dreamers and believed that if a better 
world were to be achieved it would have to be 
accomplished by the use of commonplace materials 
and by the efforts of every-day people. Human 
beings, not theories, interested him. He viewed 
every problem and every proposed remedy in the 
light of its effect upon human lives." 





STANLEY KOCH 


"Stanley Koch (former ASPO member from At- 
lanta, Georgia) lies in a grave over in England; 
the LST he commanded was blown up on its sec- 
ond D-Day trip to Normandy. It was his fourth 
invasion." 





MAN-HOURS REQUIRED TO PRODUCE AN AUTOMOBILE 
1920-1940 


EACH SYMBOL REPRESENTS 30 MAN - HOURS 
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-Detroit City Plan Cossis*ton 








PERSONALS 


F. Eliwood Allen has resigned from the staff 
of the American Recreation Association and has 
formed a professional group for planning of park 
and recreation facilities under the name of F. 
Ellwood Allen Associates. 





Major Everett S. Cofran, formerly with United 
States Housing Authority in San Francisco, is now 
the executive officer for the Allied Military Gov- 
ernor in Bonn, Germany. 





William R. Davlin, formerly with the National 
Resources Planning Board's Atlanta office and more 
recently a private in the U. S. Army, is now with 
the Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion. 





Frank F. Fowler, who served as secretary of 
the County Plan Commission of Vanderburgh County, 
Indiana, has been appointed secretary of the City 
Plan Commission of Evansville, Indiana. 





Francis E. Junior, formerly with the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, has joined the staff of the Master 
Planning Division of the Cincinnati City Planning 
Commission as principal engineer. 





Phillip L. Larson has accepted a position with 
the Chicago Plan Commission. 





James R. McCarthy 
rank of sergeant. 


has been promoted to the 





Frank H. Malley, planning director for the 
Buffalo City Planning Commission, has accepted the 
position of director of the Providence (Rhode Is- 
land) City Plan Commission. 





Everett B. Mansur has joined the staff of the 
State Reconstruction and Reemployment Commission of 
California as assistant to the director. 





Raymond W. Mills, landscape draftsman for the 
Los Angeles Planning Commission, is now employed 
by the Regional Planning Department in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 





Alfred G. Norris, formerly associated with the 
Public Work Reserve in Arizona, is now practicing 
as @ consulting research engineer with headquarters 
in Berkeley, California. 





Capt. Albert C. Schweizer, ASPO member, has 
been named Civil Administrator for Cologne. 





Sgt. Siegfried H. Starick (brother of Herbert 
Starick of Dayton), who was with the Regional Plan- 
ning Commission of Hamilton County, Ohio, for 10 
years, has been awarded the bronze star for meri- 
torious service. 





C. Ronal Woods, formerly city planner with the 
Pittsburgh City Planning Commission, resigned to 
accept a position with the Allegheny County Plan 
ning Commission, on February 16, 1945. 
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The War Production SAMPLE 
pm is ine caret edn | REPORT OF PROPOSED POSTWAR PUBLIC WORKS 
g proposed p c works —<——— 
at the state and local saree tats tse —~- 
levels. At the suggestion (Beier = ) 
of ASPO, a representative —r7 
of the War Production Board Govt. Unit ated Estimated Cost Status of Financial Arrangements 
called upon a number of Btage of Units | Mo. neues Ee 
state planning agencies Plen Reptg. | of Total Funds On Hand Negotiations | Under Negotia- 
for information. WPB ad- Properetion | Plans _| Proje. | __ Total | Exol.land | Or Arranged For | Under Way tion 
vises, "We are receiving TF“ Cempleted 
progress reports from var- 2 Design 
ious state planning or- —w 
ganizations on the status 
of post-war public works COUNTIES 
planning. We are encoun- : = _ 
tering considerable dif- 3 Preliminary 
ficulty in our effort to 5: 
compile and analyze this CITIES 
material due to the lack . Comp leted 
of uniformity inthe defi- [5 preiininary 
nition of .terms and the 4 Idee 
grouping of the data." questa, 
ASPO has experienced DISTRICTS 
the same difficulty with : —~ raga 
information received, which 5 Seedintonsy 
we have attempted to ana- 4 Idea 
lyze and compile. erent Totel 
Definitions used by 
FWA in its survey of 1944 REMARKS: 


PUBLIC WORKS STATISTICS 



























































are listed below. 

1. Projects in Completed Stage of Plan Prep- 
aration: Those on which final plans and spec- 
ifications, and contract documents have been 
completed; the necessary land or rights-of-way 
have been secured; and the financial arrangements 
have been made to the point where bids could 
be advertised and contracts awarded within sixty 
days. 

2. Projects in Design Stage of Plan Prepa- 
ration: Those for which complete surveys, bor- 
ings, soundings, etc., are being made; land ac- 
quisition maps are being prepared; final plans, 
specifications, and contract documents are about 
completed or in process of preparation; and all 
necessary steps could be taken to place the projects 
in the completed stage of plan preparation within 
six months. 

3. Projects in Preliminary Stage of Plan 
Preparation: Those which have crystallized to 
@ point where an engineering report is being 
or has been prepared covering the scope and need 
of the project and where general lay-outs, pre- 
liminary land acquisition studies, preliminary 
estimates of cost, preliminary plans, and similar 
data are now available. 

4. Projects in Idea Sv.egeof Plan Preparation: 
Those projects the need of which is known and whose. 
construction is contemplated within the next six 
years but upon which no basic engineering studies 
have been made except very preliminary sketches and 
estimates of cost. 

Funds On Hand Or Arranged For: Under this 
heading include for each stage of plan preparation 

















the amount of funds already on hand or for which 
bincing arrangements have been concluded. 

Negotiations Under Way: Under this heading 
include the funds for which negotiations have been 
or are being made but for which final arrangements 
have not been concluded. 

Probable Source (s) of Funds Not On Hand Or 
Arranged For: Under this column indicate verv brief- 
ly probable source of funds needed to complete the 
financiel arrangements of the planned program, euch 
as the sale of general obligation, limited a special 
tax, revenue or assessment bonds or other type of 
obligation which you may lawfully issue, and finan- 
cial assistance from other stete or local governmen- 
tal agencies or sources. Comments under this heading 
shoulc be very brief and any explanation should be 
included under "Remarks." 

We are not in complete agreement with these 
definitions. since many of the projects in the idea 
stage are not intended for construction within a 
six-year period. 

On this page we are carrying a proposed re- 
oh ge as submitted to us by the War Production 

oard. 

It will be very helpful all around if planning 
agencies reporting on proposed public works would 
use similar terms. To that end we suggest using 
the form of report suggested by WPB. 

Since there may be some disagreement with the 
definitions proposed, it is suggested that anyone 
having an objection write us. Perhaps we can reach 
common agreement on definitions and terns to be 
used throughout the country. 
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LEGISLATION—STATE 


Proposed 
Colorado: §, B. S24. Rehabilitation Act of 
1945. Permits municipalities to clear slums and 


blighted areas; gives them the right of eminent 
domain; provides for the creation of a Municipal 
Rehabilitation Authority with the power to carry 
out the project; requires that the municipal plan- 
ning commission shall first survey and define the 
slum and blighted area or areas; requires that the 

ng commission shall prepare community plans 
for the areaand a capital budget for the assemblage 
in razingofthe area; authorizes the Rehabilitation 
muthority to finance the project through the sale 
of special or general obligation bonds, etc., etc. 


Iowa: House File 582. County Zoning and Plat- 
ting. Proposes to amend existing legislation to 
authorize the board of supervisors in counties with 
a population in excess of 60,000 to establish and 
enforce rules and regulations in platting, zoning, 
sanitation, fire protection and housing, in areas 
of the county outside of cities and towns. 


Massachusetts: H, 1512. Authorizing local 
housing authorities to acquire land for the re- 
development of blighted areas. Provides for ap- 
proval by the State Housing Board but contains no 
provisions of any kind for relationship of an ur- 
ban redevelopment plan to a general community plan 


or reference to a planning agency. 





H. B. 217. Rural Zoning. Would author- 
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lish a county planning commission which would make 
studies for the zoning of unincorporated areas. 
Agriculture is completely exempt from any zoning 
Tegulations. The bill provides that townships are 
free to accept or reject the soning. 


Ohio: State Planning. A bill to provide for 
the creation, organization, powers and duties of 
the Planning and Development Commission of the State 
of Ohio, to consist of 9 members, 5 from the Senate, 
5 from the House, and 5 appointed by the Governor. 


Adopted 


4rkonsas: W, B, 68, creating an Arkansas Re- 
sources and Development Commission and abolishing 
the State Planning Board, was approved by the Gover- 
nor on March 1. See February News Letter, page 21. 


Indiana: WH, B. 216, a slum clearance redevel- 
opment bill for Indianapolis, described inthe Feb- 
Truary and March issues of the News Letter, was 
signed by the Governor of Indiana on March 8. 


Qtoh? , B. 185, Municipal Planning Enabling 
Act, was signed by the Governor on March 15. 


Washinceoton: 


S. B. 229, creating a Division of 


one ae and Industry Development in the Department 


of Conservation and Development, and abolishing the 
Washington State Progress Commission and the Wash- 
ington State Planning Council. 


NEWS FROM THE WAR FRONTS 


Lt. F. P. Bartlett, USNR: "The point of this 
letter springs from a conversation I had several. 
days ago with a young industrial engineer from 
Chicago. We reviewed our respective work in civil- 
ian life. He regretted the demise of the NRPB; 
then, perhaps because I stressed its interest in 
basic resources planning, he asked: ‘But how does 
resources planning have any connection with city 
planning for instance?' I tried to illustrate the 
comection through tracing the effect of available 
resources in their most comprehensive sense upon 
determination of desirable land use as an example, 
showing how planned land use was the basis of both 
urban and rural zoning and how the latter in turn 
affected the type of street layout and highway net- 
work (the unchallenged hall-mark of '‘real' city 
planning). Although he appeared to agree with this 
line of reasoning, I wasn't satisfied that it con 
vinced him and lay awake in my bunk that evening 
thinking of a more effective illustration. 

"The next morning it occurred to me that the 
planning of military government in which we are 
both engaged was a perfect case in point. It is 
particularly applicable in plaming military govern- 
ment for the smaller, densely populated land areas 
in this theater. I have been closely associated 
with plans for two such areas. In each instance 
we start with existing resources; population and 
its skills, types of land and their use, water and 
its distribution, and last but by no means least, 
community structure with its overlapping govern- 
mental structure. The purpose for which the plan- 
ning of military government is designed is assist- 
ance to tactical forces in the target area, and 
we attempt to utilize these resources to that end, 
We must determine from others, and make provision 
for, suitable land areas for various types of mili- 
tary and naval reservations. Their location is 
dictated by tactical needs, but takes into account 
topography, water, and soforth. The remaining land 
is allocated for various types of civilian use - 
agriculture, rehabilitation of former commnities, 
new communities for displaced civilians. As for 
the civilian population itself, we must plan for a 
certain number as labor on military projects and 
determine to what extent the remaining should be 
assigned to agriculture, fisheries, small-scale com- 
mercial enterprises. This allocation of land and 
labor will also affect the number and location of 
people to be taken care of in camps as distinct 
from so-called 'free' communities. 

"Finally it becomes necessary to plan the 
machinery of government itself, which of course must 
be based upon all the factors and plans already 
mentioned. Planning here involves the degree to 
which and the methods bywhich local leadership may 
be established to relieve military personnel of 
direct supervision. . .d4n end product of such plan- 
ning concerns the relationship between the area cov- 
ered and the world outside it. Based upon careful 
analysis of local resources, estimates must be made 
of the amount and types of commodities which might 
be imported into the area and those, if any, which 
might be exported to support the war effort. . ." 








PLANNING (INCLUDING ZONING) LAW AND LEGISLATION 
Prepared by Walter H. Blucher 


May a Residence Serve Also as a Church? 


Overbrook Paras Club et al. vw. Zonino Board 
of Adiustaent of City of Philadelthia. Subrene 
Court of Pennsylvania (January 2. 1945). 40 At- 
lantic (24) 423. The zoning ordinance of the 
city of Philadelphia was adopted in August 1953. 
In the A residential district, fourteen uses are 
permitted, including (1) detached single-family 
dwellings, semi-detached single-family dwellings, 
etc.; “t2} churches, chapels or other places of 
worship; (5) accessory uses, including home occu- 
pations. 

Prior to August 1943, the premises in ques- 
tion were occupied as a one-family residence. In 
August of that year, upon application of the owner 
of the premises, a permit was granted by the Bureau 
of Surveys, Engineering and Zoning of the City of 
Philadelphia for use of the property as a one- 
family dwelling and rabbi's office for wedding 
ceremonies only. The present appellants appealed 
to the Zoning Board of Adjustment from the grant- 
ing of this permit. A few months later, the owner 
applied for a permit for use of the premises as 
a one-family dwelling, rabbi's office and syna- 
gogue. Overbrook Farms Club then appealed from 
the granting of that permit to the Zoning Board 
of Adjustment, on the ground that such a combina- 
tion of uses is not permitted by the ordinance. 
The appellant claimed that the premises could be 
used for only one purpose plus some accessory 
uses. The court, however, after pointing out that 
it is still customary for some highly respected 
religious sects to meet in their homes, said, "The 
idea of a home and a church being under one roof 
is not shocking to either the practical or the 
aesthetic sense of a normal human being. A home 
and a place of divine worship are not necessarily 
mutually exclusive." 


A Nonconforming Use May Be Continued: 

Peotle ex rel. Dassler v. Belliazi. West- 
chester County Court. 53 Wew York Subddlenent (2a) 2 
The facts as reported are meagre to the point of 
paucity. Apparently the defendant was, at the time 
of the enactment of the New Rochelle zoning ordi- 
nance, the owner of a multiple residence built for 
and occupied by five families. The area was re- 
stricted against multiple residence and the use 
was therefore nonconforming. The defendant was 
convicted in the lower court of violating the zon- 
ing ordinance. 

The decision follows: 

"The Court is constrained to find that the 
defendant's use of the premises was a 'noncon- 
forming use' when the present ordinance was adopt— 
ed. The ordinance though validly adopted cannot 
affect the defendant's right to continue his non- 
conforming use. Especially at this time when 
there is a well-known housing shortage and when 
under the Rent Control regulations of the Federal 
Government, made applicable to Westchester Coun- 
ty by reason of such shortage, tenants have ob- 
tained certain rights to contimue in occupancy, it 





would be against sound public policy torequire the 
present owner to conform to the ordinance passed 
long after his present use of the premises became 
established." 

This decision, brief as it is, seems to be 
a mixture of legal principle and sentiment. If 
the court had ended the decision with the first 
sentence, it would have said that in this par- 
ticular instance a nonconforming use was legal, 
Instead of that, however, it added a sentence say- 
ing that the action of the city was illegal, par- 
ticularly because of the housing shortage. What 
would the court's decision have been if the hous- 
ing shortage did not exist? Under similar cir- 
cumstances, what will be the court's decision 
when there is no housing shortage? Will the court 
then be willing to say that under some circum 
stances a nonconforming use might lawfully be 
eliminated? 





Conditional Variance Upheld: 

Piske v. Zonine Board of Review of Town of 
Bast Providence. Subtreme Court of Rhode Island 
(December 1. 1944). 40 Atlantic (24) 435. The pe- 
titioner was the owner of a dairy building located 
on lot 78, situated on the northeast corner of 
Wilson and Washburn avenues in East Providence, 
The building was constructed in 1921, while the 
East Providence zoning ordinance went into effect 
in 1926. That part of town had been zoned exclu- 
sively for residence purposes and the dairy build- 
ing was therefore a nonconforming use. In 1955 
the petitioner purchased lot 66, which adjoins 
lot 78, and which has a frontage of 143 feet on 
the street and a depth of over 700 feet. The 
owner of the dairy asked the Zoning Board of Re- 
view for an exception which would permit him to 
extend his building 18 feet in an easterly direc- 
tion, resulting in the utilization of 9 feet on 
lot 66. : 

The dairy is reached at the present time over 
a driveway on lot 78 There is also a driveway 
on lot 66, but it is some 50 feet from the bound- 
ary line between the two lots. The Board granted 
the petition with respect to the proposed addi- 
tion, but added the condition that the petitioner 
"shall only be allowed touse lot 66 from the pres- 
ent proposed addition running 9 feet parallel 
with lot 78 to Wilson Aveme." This meant that 
he could not use the existing driveway on lot 66. 
The petitioner asked the court to quash that con- 
ditional provision of the Board, and asked that he 
be granted the use of the present driveway located 
on lot 66. 

The court held that the condition contained 
in the decision of the Board was not shown to 
impose undue hardship on the petitioner, nor to 
nullify and render valueless the right given him 
to erect the proposed addition. The court held 
that onthe basis of the record the court did 
not abuse its discretion, act arbitrarily, or ex- 
ceed its powers in attaching the condition to its 
decision. 
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YOUR COMMUNITY AND TOWNSHIP ZONING. Louis A. Wolf- 
Michigan State College, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, East Lansing, Michigan. January 
1945. S5Opp.illus.maps. (An excellent statement of 
what rural zoning can do for an area. Although in- 
tended primarily for Michigan, the general princi- 
ples are applicable to any part of the country.) 


PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS FOR BRANTLEY-CAMDEN-CHARLTON 
COUNTIES. Public Works Panel of the Agricultural 
and Industrial Development Board of Georgia, 2 
Capitol Square, Atlanta, Georgia; G.T. Papageorge, 
Director of the Public Works Panel. December 1944. 
Public Works Study No. 1. S8pp.map, tables. 


POST WAR PLAN OF ACTION FOR BRUNSWICK AND GLYNN 
COUNTY, GEORGIA. BRUNSWICK BOARD OF Trade, P. 0. 
Box 477, Brunswick, Georgia. August 1, 1944. Un- 
paged. 


VIRGINIA'S PEOPLE. A Study of the Growth and 
Distribution of the Population of Virginia from 
1607 to 1945. Sara K. Gilliam. Virginia State 
Planning Board, 501 State Finance Building, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 1944. 152pp.maps,graphs,charts, 
tables. 


WORLD POPULATION IN TRANSITION. In The Annals of 
the American Acad of Political and Social Sci- 
ences, January 1945. 5457 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pennsylvania. 257pp.maps,graphs,charts, 
tables. 





THE VALLEY HIGHWAY. Preliminary Report on a North- 
South Limited-Access Highway Through Denver. Crocker 
and Ryan, Consulting Engineers to Charles D. Vail, 
State Highway Engineer, State Office Building, 
Denver, Colorado. December 9, 1944. 72pp.maps, 
graphs, charts, tables. 


A STUDY OF SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION IN GEORGIA, A 
STUDY OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN GEORGIA, Education 
Panel of the Agricultural and Industrial Development 
Board of Georgia, Athens, Georgia; 0. C. Aderhold, 
Director of the Education Panel. Education Bulle- 
tins No. 5 and 4, issued Januaryand February, 1945, 
ll and 9pp., respectively. 


COORDINATION OF CITY PLANNING, HIGHWAY DEVELOPMENT 

AND URBAN TRANSIT. Charles Gordon, Managing Direc- 

tor, American Transit Association, 292 Madison 

gig New York 17, New York. January ll, 1945. 
PP- 


AN AVIATION PROGRAM FOR INDIANA. Indiana Economic 
Council, 609-612 Board of Trade Building, Indian- 
apolis 4, Indiana; Raymond L. Pike, Director. WNo- 
vember 1944. 66pp.maps,charts, tables. 





THE AIRPORT PROGRAM AS PART OF MILWAUKEE'S MASTER 
PLAN, Airport Committee of the Milwaukee Metropoli- 
tan Plan Association, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Earl 
A, Tetting, Chairman of the Committee. December 1, 
1944. 24pp.plano. 


BOOKS,*PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


WARTIME CHANGES IN RETAIL OUTLETS AND SALES VOLUME 
IN CALIFORNIA. California State Board of Equaliza- 
tion, Division of Research and Statistics, 1020 
Street, Sacramento, California. January 1945. 
60pp.plano.graphs,charts. (Prepared at the re- 
quest of the State Reconstruction and Reemployment 
Commission, this report contains .a detailed analy- 
sis of service employment in California with fore- 
casts for one-half to two-thirds of post-war jobs 
in this category. "If the pre-Pearl Harbor ratio 
of retail trade outlets to population is to be 
restored, California will need 60,000 to 75,000 
new trade enterprises in addition to those now 
operating.") 


PROCEEDINGS 1944 CONVENTION, CALIFORNIA COUNTY PLAN- 
NING COMMISSIONERS ASSOCIATION. 1056 Carol Drive, 
West Hollywood 46, California; B.F. Shrimpton, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. October 50-31, 1944. 25pp.mimeo. 
(Contains interesting reports of county planning 
programs, also an interesting discussion on air- 
port zoning.) 


THE ECONOMY OF LOS ANGELES AND ITS POST-WAR PROS— 
PECTS. Frank L. Kidner and Philip Neff. The John 
Randolph Haynes and Dora Haynes Foundation, 2824 
South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 7, California; 
Charles W. Eliot, Director. 1945. Preliminary 


edition for technical criticism. 55pp.mimeo., 
tables. 


LAND USE SURVEY OF CITY AND SUBURBAN AREA, STOCK- 
TON, CALIFORNIA, 1944. City Planning Commission, 
City Hall, Stockton, Calfiornia; Howard G. Bissell, 
Planning Consultant. Unpaged,maps,charts, tables. 


DETOUR THROUGH PURGATORY, In Fortune, February, 
1945. Empire State Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, New York. (Discusses the post-war reconver- 
sion problems of five West Coast communities: Seat— 
tle, Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, and their surrounding areas.) 


MEMORANDUM ON URBAN PLANNING. Report of the Post 
War Planning Committee of the Washington, Dd. C., 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects. 
January 1945. l16pp.plano. (A concise statement 
which advocates metropolitan planning, public own--: 
ership of redevelopment land, revision of the real 
estate tax, etc. Supports a~broad planning program 
based on social and economic needs.) F 


WARTIME PLANNING FOR PHYSICAL RECONSTRUCTION IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. British Information Services, 80 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. Novem- 
ber 1944. 25pp. (A description of planning and 
housing legislation, of special reports and White 
Papers, and of London and Plymouth plans.) 


THE TEN-YEAR BUILDING PROGRAM 1957-1947 OF THE 
STATE INSTITUTIONS OF COLORADO. Colorado State 
Planning Commission, 150 State Office Building, 
Denver 2, Colorado; El Roy Nelson, Director. Janu- 
ary 1945. Vol. 1. 20pp.mimeo.tables. 








THE NEW CITY. L. Hilberseimer. Published by Paul 
Theobald, 5 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 2, Illi- 
nois. 1944. 192pp.illus. $5.95. (The early chap- 
ters of this book and the last chapter are devoted 
to a discussion of the planning of early cities. 
The author distinguishes between organic and geo- 
metric planning. The greater part of the book is, 
however, devoted to an interesting elaboration of 
the author's proposals for city building and re- 
building. Emphasis is placed on orientation of 
dwellings in relation to sunlight, and orientation 
of the residential areas ina community in relation 
to industry and prevailing winds. "The simplest 
way to construct a settlement with industries would 
be to combine such units in a row along a traffic 
artery. A ribbon-shaped settlement would result, 
in which the residential area lay on one side of 
the traffic line, the industrial area on the other." 
Although there will be some disagreement with the 
emphasis the author places on smoke and with his 
scheme for city building, there can be no disagree- 
ment with his basic philosophy that the principal 
element in a community is man himself. The book 
is profusely illustrated with many fine plates.) 


‘STATE AND LOCAL FINANCE IN THE NaTIONAL ECONOMY, 
Alvin H. Hansen and Harvey S. Perloff. W.W. Norton 
and Company, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
1944. $5.75. Sl10pp.graphs,tables. (This is mst read- 
ing for planners. It is a progressive and advanced 
program for federal, state and local financing of 
adequate public facilities and services, recognizing 
that a broad community plan is a necessary first 
element. This book is more than a treatise dealing 
with finance. Of particuler interest, in addition 
to the general plamning sections, are the chapters 
on Intergovernmental Co-operation; Federal Under- 
writing of Minimum Service Standards; Financial 
Planning, Public Credit and Cycle Policy.) 


HOME OWNERSHIP, IS IT SOUND? John P. Dean. Harper 
& Brothers, Publishers, New York, New York. 1945. 
215pp.graphs,charts. $2.50. (It is sound for those 
who can really afford it and know what they are get- 
ting into. For a large part of the population, how- 
ever, itis a snare and a delusion. Most people are 
unfamiliar with building construction, cost of ac- 
quisition, maintenance, depreciation, obsolescence. 
Many of those in the lower income classes who pur- 
chased homes beyond their means lost them. The 
facts are all available in this book which has long 
been needed. ) 


TVA, DEMOCRACY ON THE MARCH. David E. Lilienthal, 
Chairman, Tennessee Valley Authority. This book 
is now available as a Pocket Book at 25¢. 





I read a great many books which I think ought 
to be read. Much of this is profitable and enjoy- 
able reading. I have just read a book outside of 

which I thoroughly enjoyed. It is witty, 
and yet profound. The book is Teacher in America, 
‘ by Jacques Barzun. (WHB) 
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BOOKS, PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


STRENGTHENING THE CONGRESS. Robert Heller. Na- 
tional Planning Association, 800-2lst Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Planning Pamphlet No. 39, 
January 1945. 4lpp. (A series of practical sug- 
gestions for the reorganization of Congress, 
Recommends the reorganization of the committee 
structure anda new method for the selection of 
committee chairmen. Suggests that members of Con- 
gress receive $25,000 per year and be adequately 
staffed. Suggests a cloture rule for the Senate.) 


THE NATIONAL RESOURCES PLANNING BOARD; A CHAPTER IW 
AMERICAN PLANNING EXPERIENCE, Charles E. Merrian, 
in The American Political Science Review, Vol. 58, 
No. 6, December 1944, pp.1075-1088. 





ILLINOIS STATE GOVERNMENT POST WAR CAPITAL IM- 
PROVEMENT PROGRAM, Illinois Post-War Planning Com- 
mission, 11 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, I1li- 
nois; H. Dale Bossert, Director of Planning. Feb- 
ruary 1945. 199pp.plano.illus.tables. 


HOOSIERS AT WORK. Indiana Economic Council, 609- 
612 Board of Trade Building, Indianapolis 4, Indi- 
ana; Raymond L. Pike, Director. November 1944, 
47pp.maps, tables. (Contains tables of manufacturing 
and non-manufacturing employment, population, dis- 
tribution of income, etc. Also a description of 
major industries.) 


THE ECONOMIC BaSE OF DETROIT; MASTER PLAN REPORTS, 
City Plan Commission, 1214 Griswold Street, De- 
troit, Michigan; George F. Emery, Secretary and 
City Planner. 1944. 5i3pp.graphs,tables. (This is 
the story of a one-industry town. Almost 75 per 
cent of the persons in the labor force who had 
previous work experience received wage or salary 
incomes less than $1600 in 1939.) 


LAND USE — GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT. Walter A. Wach- 
ter, Town Planner, Town Plan Commission, Town Hall, 
Greenwich, Connecticut. September 1944. 28pp. 
plano.graphs,charts,tables. (The study shows that 
under present zoning the town could have a popula- 
tion of 240,000. The estimated population of 1970 
as shown by another current study is 54,090.) 


PLANNING FOR SCHENECTADY. Progress Report of the 
Interdepartment Postwar Planning Committee, City 
of Schenectady, New York; Fred W. Fisch, Chairman. 
November 1944. 24pp.illus.graphs,charts, tables. 
(A program for post-war public works and deferred 
maintenance items, prepared by a committee consist- 
ing of representatives of the City Planning Commis- 
sion, the City Council, the Bureau of Municipal 
Research, the Director of Finance, the City En- 
gineer, the City Manager.) 
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AVAILABLE FROM ASPO ON REQUEST 


PLANNING AND POST-WaR PLANNING - STATE ORGANI- 
ZaTIONS. Membership Directory, Revised. Jan. 
1945. 59pp. Gen.4l-A. $1.00, free to members. 
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(More BOOKS. PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS on receding ace.) 






